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It is also not entirely unworthy of observation, that
in declaring what shall be the supreme law of the land,
the Constitution itself is first mentioned; and not the
laws of the United States generally, but those only which
shall be made in pursuance of the Constitution, have
that rank.

Thus, the particular phraseology of the Constitution
of the United States confirms and strengthens the prin-
ciple, supposed to be essential to all written constitu-
tions, that a law repugnant to the Constitution is void;
and that courts, as well as other departments are bound
by that instrument.

There is not a false step in Marshall's argument.
It is, for instance, not contended that the language
of the Constitution establishes judicial review but
only that it "confirms and strengthens the princi-
ple. " Granting the finality of judicial decisions and
that they may not be validly disturbed by legisla-
tive enactment, the argument is logically conclu-
sive, whatever practical difficulties it may ignore.

Turning back to the case itself, we ought finally
to note how Marshall utilized this opportunity to
make manifest the newly found solidarity of the
Court. For the first time in its history the Court
was one voice, speaking through its Chief Justice
the ineluctable decrees of the law. Ordinarily even
Marshall would not have found this achievement
an easy task, for there were difficult personalities